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147 Students 
Win State Aid 
ForN.Y. Study 

In keeping with the school’s tra¬ 
dition of scholarly learning, 147 
Erasmians won New York State 
Scholarships. These form the largest 
group of winners the school has ever 
had. 

One hundred and nine students 
received State Regents Scholarships. 
Twenty-eight received State Science 
and Mathematics Scholarships. Nine 
girls won the State Nursing Scholar¬ 
ship, while one girl won the Scholar¬ 
ship for Children of Deceased or 
Disabled Veterans. 

Recipients of State Regents Schol¬ 
arships are: 

Melvin R. Altman, Armand J. 
Arriaza, Peggy R. Berman, Joel M. 
Blatt, Stephen L. Bloom, Howard L. 
Brensilver, Marion R. Brown, Ira J. 
Denhrow, Miriam Dick, Richard A. 
Dickes, Robert C. Diner stein, Jon¬ 
athan S. Ehrlich, Leonard Ellman, 
Seth H. Evans, Miriam F. Feingold, 
William H. Fellner, Arnold J. Fetell, 
Herrry M. Fierman, Sharon Flescher, 
Martin G. Fogelson, Richard A. 
Friedlandar, Judith A. Fuller, William 
R. Gerchick, Leon M. Glass, Philip 
Goldberg, Jo Ellen Good, Richard H. 
Goodman, Bertram M. Gordon, Ken¬ 
neth I. Gottlieb, Gerald S. Greenberg, 
Allan M. Greenstein, Edward H. 
Greer, Terri I. Grodzicker, Walter 
E. Gross, Diane F. Gutterman. 

Also: Ronald Halweil, Clara Jean 
Hamilton, Herbert Hammer, Victor 
L. Hand, Stephen L. Hebbard, Morris 
G. Hirsch, Michael Holstein, Made¬ 
line B. Jacobs, Gregory N. Jelinek, 
Arnold H. Kahane, Jesse L. Kahn, 
Susan M. Kallen, Andrea J. Karpas, 
Susan B. Kauffman, Joyce S. 
Kessler, Roberta A. Kinstler, Robert 
Leefe, Gilbert L. Leonard, Harry B. 
Lesch, David G. Levine, Jerome 
Levy, Victor S. Lewis, Michael S. 
Lubell, Barbara L. Mann, Helen T. 
McNeil, Robert F. Ment, Barry A. 
Munitz, Philip Newfield, Peter D. 
Nussbaum, Teresa F. O’Connor, 
Richard F. Olivo, Susan Perkis, 
Margaret E. Pitkin, Steven G. Platt. 

Also: Peter L. Podol, Mary Lou 
Poska, Dave Prerau, Richard Ramer, 
Robert Reasenberg, Joel D. Reiss, 
Jean F. Rew, Charles R. Roemer, 
Robert A. Rose, Robert Rosenthal, 
lisa J. Roslow, Erika G. Ross, Lois 
Schertzer, Daniel H. Schiller, Emily 
Schottenfeld, Barry L. Schwitzer, 
(Continued on page 4) 



WESTINGHOUSE WINNERS: Posed with advisers. First row, 1. to r.—Susan Kaufman, lisa Roslow, Nan Rothenberg, Roberta Kinstler, 
Miriam Feingold, Diane Gutterman, Carol Rlumcnfeld, Jo-Ellen Good. Second row—Richard Olivo, Joyce Kessler, Arnold Fetell, Mr. Ellis 
J. Katz man, Mr. Thomas G. Lawrence, Miriam Dick, Kenneth Gottlieb, Joel Blatt. 


Students Recognized For Skill, Scholarship and Service 


dlorwh ^hadimhiA at (^ohsmwmj 

Seventeen members of the class of January 1959 received recog¬ 
nition for outstanding scholarship and service in formal commence¬ 
ment exercises, held in chapel on Monday evening, January 26. 

Harriet Gellin, Valerie Beller and 
Virginia Tsalbins received the Holmes 
Silver Medals, presented to students 
who have maintained averages of 90% 
or better for six or more terms. They 
also received Cooperation in Govern¬ 
ment Awards. 

The German Medal went to Harriet 
Gellin, and Katrin Abraham received 
the Literary Society Certificate. 

Recipients of Gold Keys given by 
the G.O. for five or more terms of 
service to the school were: Valerie 
Beller, Joanne Dorfman, Nessa Frat- 
kin, Harriet Gellin, Marshall Huber- 
man, Alexander Krieger, Victor Lewis, 
Norma Lieberstein, Bernice Rothstein, 
Maxene Snitzer, Frances Somerman 
and Myra Sprintz. Victor Hand re¬ 
ceived the Willis Earle Medal for 
service on the Dutchman. 

Dr. John F. McNeill, for the first 
time since 1917 presented each grad¬ 
uate wtih his diploma, as well as the 
various awards. 


Plan Weekly Meeting; 
Push Dress Campaign 

The “Dre s Right” campaign and 
more frequent Student Council meet¬ 
ings were the main General Organi¬ 
zation activities this month. 

Student Council now meets inform¬ 
ally twery Thursday as well as form¬ 
ally at the usual monthly meeting. 
The twenty-member Council is the 
administrative and policy-determining 
body of the G.O., and has charge of 
extra-curricular activities. The change 
in the number of meetings occurred 
because the Council was unable to 
complete its agenda at the monthly 
meetings. The new plan will permit 
fuller discussion of plans before they 
are voted on at the formal meetings. 

“In the army it’s right dress, in 
Erasmus it’s dress right,” said Mr. 
John Campana, G.O. faculty adviser, 
when asked to explain why students 
had been prompted by their Health 
Education instructors to appear their 
best during the week of February 
9-13. 

Interdepartmental cooperation has 
enabled students to post various signs 
and posters in the halls and on the 
campus as a constant reminder that 
they should ‘‘dress right” all year 
round. 


Grades Hard at Work on Sing; 
Plan for Three March Shows 

Students are giving Sing their all! 

At the mass committee meetings organized on a weekly schedule 
for each grade, students are working feverishly under the coordina¬ 
tor Mr. Joseph Albertson toward the 
three performances to be presented 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 

March 5, 6 and 7. 

Mr. James Mulcahy, Miss Patricia 
Walsh, Mrs. Sirkka Johnson, and Mr. 

Martin Flanzbaum provide additional 
faculty supervision for the spirited 
rehearsal session, assisted by the stu¬ 
dent coordinators Phil Satow and 
Carol Rogoff. 

In secret conclaves the different 
committees, under their elected leaders, 
continue to shape a rough beginning 
into a polished performance. 

Each grade has a boy leader, a girl 
leader, and a committee chairman for 
such production activities as dance, 
dramatics, scenery and script. 

Assisting them are senior advisers 
Michael Fuchs and Anita Phillips for 
Senior Sing, Fred Ansis and Linda 
Schneider for the Junior performance, 

Peter Nussbaum, Lucy Helfant and 
Judy Luckman for the sophomores, 
and Richard Friedlander, Jerry Teitle- 
baum and Carol Bergstein who lead 
the Freshman Sing. 


G.O. Council Suggests 
Buff and Blue Garb 

At a recent Student Council Meet¬ 
ing, Dr. John F. McNeill, principal, 
suggested that all school uniforms and 
insignia be buff and blue in color. 
What most students do not know is 
that these will not be the first uni¬ 
forms to display those hues. 

George Washington’s army wore 
buff and blue regalia during the 
American Revolution. It was in honor 
of George Washington and his sol¬ 
diers that the early students chose this 
combination as the official colors. 

During the Second World War, 
white temporarily replaced buff in this 
color scheme because it was easier to 
obtain. 

“Our school colors,” states Miss 
Grace L. Corey, administrative assist¬ 
ant, “are, and always will be, inspiring 
symbols of our school tradition.” 


Cinvwunai . Jtigh&At Clv&iaqsiA^ 

While newspapers blast the faults in our schools, forty-four 
Erasmians achieving averages of 95 or better in the January semes¬ 
ter are a credit to the American educational system. 

The sophomore grade boasts of hav¬ 


ing the most students admitted into 
tliis distinct group. The school’s top 
scholar is junior Steve Kesselman, 
with the astronomical average of 98.2. 

Highest ranking senior is Walter 
Gross with 96.75. Following him are: 
Richard Goodman, 96.25; Richard 
Zuckerman, 96.2; Richard Olivo, 96; 
Miriam Feingold, 95.8 and Joyce 
Kessler, 95.5; Terri Grodzicker and 
Fmily Schottenfeld with 95.2 tie for 
seventh place while Judith Fenster, 
L-eborah Goldberg and Roberta Kinst- 
lcr with 95 complete the senior list. 

Juniors achieving high averages 
a*e: Emily Zack, 97.6; Alan Eisner, 
97.5; Ellen Rothenberg, 96.2; and 
Linda Fienberg, 96. Steve Kurian 
and Nina Tolkoff tied for fourth 
place with 95.6. Tied for fifth place 
with 95.2 are Roberta Makashay and 
Judith Shapiro while Joseph Blum, 
Carole DePietto and Richard Hoch- 
berg have 95. 

(Continued on page 4) 


Three English Teachers Retire; 
Assisted in Diverse Activities 

by Lisa Gould 


Retirement has deprived the school 
of the services of three outstanding 
English instructors after many years 
of inspiring teaching. They are Mrs. 
Winifred S. Flowers, Miss Mildred 
Noxon and Miss Katherine I. Tress. 

With retirement will come the ful¬ 
fillment of long-cherished dreams— 
travel, reading, concerts, theater and 
other activities. 

Mrs. Flowers, whose future plans 
include cooking and “just being a 
housewife” along with devotion to 
literature and the arts, lives in Long 
Island where she enjoys working in 
her garden. She attended Barnard 
College and has taught in Texas as 
well as at Maxwell Teachers’ Train¬ 
ing School in Brooklyn. During her 
stay here, she has been faculty ad¬ 
viser of Dutchman and two organi¬ 
zations no longer in existence, Rostra, 
a girls’ debating society, and Biblio¬ 
phile, a book club. 

“I will always have a special place 
in my heart for Erasmus,” she said, 
“and will sincerely miss the school 
with its students and faculty.” 

Miss Noxon thought a moment. “I 
first came here in 1923,” she recalled, 
“and have truly enjoyed the past 35 
years.” During this time Miss Noxon 
has never been too busy to participate 
in extra-curricular activities. She was 


faculty adviser of the Dutchman, 
the Erasmian and Senior Arista. Out¬ 
side of school she is very interested in 
the D.A.R., of which she is a member, 
and sings in the Morning Choral. 

“I remember when we had faculty 
plays,” she smiled. “I used to sing in 
them.” 

Miss Noxon graduated from State 
Teachers’ College in Albany in the 
same class as Dr. McNeill. Though 
her teaching career began with Ger¬ 
man, she soon changed to English. 

“English is the field where all the 
arts meet,” she declared, “and the 
study of great literature is constantly 
thrilling and inspiring.” 

A trip across the country is included 
in the future plans of Miss Tress. 

“This is something I have been 
wanting to do for a long time,” she 
said. 

Miss Tress graduated from N.Y.U. 
where she was “in love” with English 
and taught at Wadleigh High School 
before she came here. She was in 
charge of the testing program here. 

Asked her ideas on teenagers, she 
confided, “I think today’s generation 
is wonderful!” 

When asked if she were sorry to 
leave us, Miss Tress answered wist¬ 
fully, “We all are.” 


Sing — March 5, 6, 7 

Buy tickets now in Art Gallery or in Treasurer's Office 

Prices: 

Thursday, Friday—$1.00 
Saturday Night — $1.25 


Art Teacher, Museum 
Aid Gallery Display 

Formerly a library, now the Art 
Gallery, this room, brightened by 
modernization, houses a series of ex¬ 
hibits planned by the art department. 

Currently on display in the Art Gal¬ 
lery are reproductions of famous 
paintings of the Old and Modern 
Masters, loaned to the school by the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art and by 
Mrs. Cecille Davis of the art depart¬ 
ment. 

A figure composition by Ghirlandaio, 
a still life by Monet, and the work 
of Breughel, Massays, Daumier, Ver¬ 
meer, Watteau and Goya compose the 
group from the Museum. 

The Modern prints of Picasso, 
Braque, Leger, Modigliani, Klee, Web 
and the earlier work of Degas, 
Renoir, and Rousseau, loaned by Mrs. 
Davis, supplement the older artistry. 
A still life by Braque exemplifies 
cubism while Leger’s abstraction ex¬ 
presses a machine age influence. 

Themes for future exhibitions are 
“The Theater” and “Fashion De¬ 
signs.” Mr. Z. C. Marcus is respon¬ 
sible for the art gallery displays. He 
hopes that students will gain under¬ 
standing and appreciation of the vari¬ 
ous art media through their observa¬ 
tion of the shows. 


Fourteen Take 
Westinghouse 
Search Honors 

by Roselle Kur’ard 

Top seniors Miriam Dick and 
Arnold Fetell are among the forty 
Westinghouse Science Talent Search 
winners throughout the country. Our 
school again led the country, bettering 
even Bronx High School of Science, 
with two winners and twelve honors. 

Mr. Thomas G. Lawrence, chairman 
of the biology department, proudly 
stated, “In recent years, Erasmus 
Hall has had more pupils honored 
than any other school in the United 
States. In the past seven years, our 
school has had eleven winners and 
65 honors, a total of 76. This is 20 
more than the second place school.” 

For her winning project Miriam 
made a study of Egyptian spiny mice. 
She stud'ed the deve’opmem of the 
young and sought the cause of the 
unusual habit of backward somer¬ 
saulting which some of them exhibit. 
Arnold studied the effects of ultra¬ 
violet light on Euglena gracilis, a 
small protozoa having both animal 
and plant characteristics. 

The projects of honorable mention 
winners covered a wide variety of 
fields. Joel Blatt studied the effects 
of heat and magnetism on the ob¬ 
served conductivity of an electrolytic 
solution. Carol Blumenfeld investi¬ 
gated effects of antibiotics on Rhi- 
zopus nigricans. Miriam Feingold ob¬ 
served the results of stressful situa¬ 
tions on Swiss mice. 

Jo-Ellen Good and Diane Gutter- 
man each observed results of pH 
variations on vinegar eels. Kenneth 
Gottlieb made a study of the effect of 
variation of light intensity upon the 
chlorophyll content of plant leaves. 
Susan Kaufman worked with the red 
blood cells of man and the domestic 
cat. 

Joyce Kessler observed the effects 
of iodonated antibiotic residues on 
the growth of a plant. Roberta 
Kinstler experimented on the solu¬ 
bility of uric acid in solvents sig¬ 
nificant to the treatment of gout. 
Richard Olivo observed the effects of 
a water solution of cigarette smoke 
on paramecia. 

Ilsa Roslow studied the effects of 
the gene for dilute coat color in 
DBA 2 mice on their size by using a 
statistical analysis. Nan Rothenberg 

(Continued on page 4) 


Student Authors Win Honors 
In Richard Young Competition 

Seven juniors and two seniors were winners in the December 
1958 Richard Young Literary Contest, according to English chair¬ 
man Dr. A. Barnett Langdale. 

Winners in the essay contest were 
all juniors. Mathew Winston won 
first place with “Rain.” Lisa Gould 
won second place with “How to 
Write an Essay,” and Joel Snider 
was third with “Journey into Dark- 


Appointments, Leaves 


A 


ter Staff in Spring 


Appointments, a transfer and a 
leave of absence have wrought 
changes in the faculty. 

Mrs. Helen Melnick rejoins the 
staff upon returning from a leave of 
absence. Mrs. Anna Koss, transferred 
from Bushwick High School, and 
Mrs. Janice Manheimer are additions 
to the Social Studies department. 
Mr. Joseph Bagnoto, a new appointee, 
instructs bookkeeping. 

New teachers in the English de¬ 
partment are Miss Laurel Kagan and 
Mr. Herbert Parker. The foreign 
language departments are aided by 
Spanish mentor Mr. Frank Buona- 
donna and Mr. Henry Deutsch of the 
French department. Miss Georgette 
Sebree, of the French department and 
Mr. Albert Aster, art department 
mentor, arc on sabbatical leave this 
term. 


In the short story contest, Lisa 
Gould, winner last term, was first 
again with “The Handkerchief.” 
Senior Linda Zuckerman came in 
second with “When Girl Meets Boy,” 
and junior Francine E. Winant placed 
third with “Thau.” 

“The Basic Truth” by Robert 
Wynne won first prize in the poetry 
contest. Helen McNeil, a senior and 
first prize winner last term was sec¬ 
ond with “Yes, the Sky.” Edna 
Goldenblum, Amaranth Pavis and 
Francine E. Winant tied for third 
place with their entries “Impres¬ 
sions,” “There’s a Funny Little Song,” 
and “I Shall Tell You a Story.” 
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Counselors Plan Inauguration 
Of College Vocational Talks 

by Leonard Tobias 

In order to aid the college aspirant 
and seekers of employment, the guid¬ 
ance office will initiate a series of 
college and vocational information 
conferences this term. The confer¬ 
ences will take place during the eighth 
period. 

At these conferences, the guidance 
counselors, Mrs. Ruth Ginsberg, Mr. 

Isadore Halpern and Mrs. Fanny 
Spieler, will each discuss one area of 
college or vocational training. Among 
those already planned are discussions 
concerning College Board Examina¬ 
tions and the meaning of the scores, 
the early decision plans of some col¬ 
leges, requirements for admission to 
the municipal colleges and community 
college and scholarship opportunities. 

These conferences will attempt to 
answer the many questions usually 
asked by students. Occasionally a 
guest speaker from a college will 
attend the conferences. 

These meetings are only one means 
of obtaining current college and voca¬ 
tional news. The weekly guidance 
bulletin also answers questions about 
colleges, scholarships and employment 
opportunities. According to adviser 
Mr. Halpern, the elected class officers 
should read these bulletins to the class 
every week. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
“With malice towards none; with 
charity for all; with firmness in the 
right, as God gives us to see the 
right, let us strive on to finish the 
work we are in; to bind up the 
nation’s wounds; to care for him who 
shall have borne the battle, and for his 
widow and his orphan—to do all 
which may achieve and cherish a 
just and lasting peace among our¬ 
selves and with all nations.”— Second 
Inaugural Address. 


“If the student has any further 
question concerning college or voca¬ 
tional information, he should write 
down the question and give it to the 
class officer,” commented Mr. Hal¬ 
pern. He continued, “The officer will 
then send all questions to the guidance 
office. Students will receive the re¬ 
plies the next day in official class. 
This will save students a trip to a 
crowded guidance office.” 


(fampiUL Qjwuf 

by Leslie Bann 



Question : The Brooklyti Grand 
Jury has demanded that public school 
teachers be allowed to use corporal 
punishment. Do you agree? 

Nina Levine, 

6624: “I am well 
aware that there 
are students in 
some schools who 
lack respect for 
authority. I feel 
that teachers should be granted the 
right to use corporal punishment only 
in situations where a student must be 
stopped from physically injuring an¬ 
other student, or in self-defense. 1 
would not condone the use of such 
punishment in any other situation.” 

Judy Flexser, 

8824: “I feel that 
a student who 
commands corpo¬ 
ral punishment in 
the first place 
^ would not be af¬ 
fected more than temporarily by such 
methods. The present system of not¬ 
ing delinquent actions on a student’s 
ledger would bring far better results. 



Shortest Month - Longest History 

Were the earth just a hit swifter in its long journey around 
the sun, it might complete its trip in 360 days. If this were so, 
the planner of the Julian Calendar could have presented to the world 
a yearly schedule of twelve months of thirty days each. 

Since it takes the earth exactly 365 days, 6 hours, 11 min¬ 
utes and 14 seconds to circle the sun, our calendar must needs be 
based on a 365 day year, which we cannot divide into twelve equal 
months or into seven day weeks. 

The month of Washington and Lincoln's birthdays and Ground 
Hog’s Day is especially mixed up. Thanks for this goes to King 
Numa Pompilius who christened the second of a hopeless muddle 
of months, February, and also gave it twenty-nine days. But alas! 
after this, each calendar year ended before the earth had quite com¬ 
pleted its yearly revolution. 

To the rescue came Julius Caesar who brought the calendar 
into agreement with the sun, by arranging that once in four years 
February should have thirty days. However, proud Augustus 
Caesar did not like this plan. Succeeding Julius, he modestly named 
the month of August after himself, took a day from our poor Feb¬ 
ruary and gave it to August, unwilling to have his month shorter 
than Julius Caesar's July. 

Thus the month of birthdays, although the shortest, has had 
the longest evolution. 

Planners or Worriers 

Sunny days, rainy days, hot days, cold days are all waiting days 
for seniors still awaiting word from the colleges of their choice. 

College bound seniors fall into two groups. The first ‘whistles 
while it works,' the second ‘worries while it waits.' The distinction 
between the two is the peace of mind gained by the former through 
careful long-range planning. 

Now let us examine student Willy, prize member of the ‘worry 
while you wait’ school, who couldn’t see how one could have any 
fun in life and do well in school at the same time. His preference 
for fun injured his scholastic record. When junior Willy finally 
awoke to the fact that his dreams of college were likely to remain 
just dreams he was horrified. 

Coached and crammed full of facts for college boards, his brain 
whirled so from the many things he was trying to make up that he 
hardly had time to learn anything. 

Early in his senior year he was faced with college decision 
cards. He hadn’t really considered which college would suit his 
needs and accept his qualifications. He was attracted by the pres¬ 
tige of the Ivy League schools and applied without any real hope 
of acceptance. 

Now worried, Willy nervously awaits a “yes" or “no" from 

any college. . 

Lower termers may learn a lesson from Willy s predicament. 
Start preparing now or suffer later. 

Art Department’s Acting Head 
Enjoys Travel, Architecture 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
“ ’Tis our true policy to steer clear 
of permanent alliances ... so far I 
mean, as we are now at liberty to 
do it: for let me not be understood 
as capable of patronizing infidelity to 
existing engagements. I hold the 
maxim no less applicable to public 
than to private affairs, that honesty 
is always the best policy.”— Farewell 
Address. 

“To be prepared for war is one of 
the most effectual means of preserv¬ 
ing peace.”— First annual address to 
Congress. 
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The realization that such notations 
might affect his entire future might 
prevent him from putting himself in 
the position where there might be any 
question of punishment at all.” 

David Lazarus, 

8817: “I am defi¬ 
nitely against the 
use of corporal 
punishment. I feel 
that there are 
t more intelligent 
eans of dealing with troublesome 
udents, such as barring them from 
ecial privileges and activities. I also 
lieve that physical harm might in 
:>st cases do nothing more than 
use the student to become more re¬ 
ntful. This would accomplish noth- 
? at all.” 




‘Greats’ Grate Reader’s Nerves; 
Try Some of Our Selections 


by Arnold Kahane 


About this time of year everyone in 
; academic trade tries his hand at 
iking up a Suggested Reading List 
100 Great Books that one should 
id in order to pass a test, go to 
lege, or be a success in the business 
irld, or something. 

Being in the academic trade, we too 
ve compiled a list of books of great 
leral interest. 

The first great book on our list is 
: Odes of Pelonious Maluku Sela- 
. The most famous of these, of 
jrse, is the “Ode to a Horse,” from 
lich comes the quotation, “Never 
>k a gift horse in the mouth.” Pelo- 
>us, incidentally, had no connection 
latever with the man who discovered 
ivity or something while in the 
thtub. A most informative account 
this great moment in science may 
found in Egglestrom’s History of 
odern Sanitary Plumbing, 1907. 


by Ellen Rothenberg 

“The real value of art," remarked Mrs. Cecille Davis, holding 
forth on what was evidently a favorite theory, “is that it is not 
reserved for the gifted. Anyone with the desire to create and ex¬ 
plore may find satisfaction in this 

field.” 

With these words, Mrs. Davis, 
newly appointed acting chairman of 
the art department, evinced one of the 
warm, relaxed smiles which help her 
to carry on the jobs of department 
head, teacher of three classes, world 
traveler, mother, and just plain human 
being. 

The subject did not hesitate when 
we asked why she chose the teaching 
of art as her profession. “I have al¬ 
ways loved children and art,” she re¬ 
plied simply. “My choice was the 
inevitable one.” 

The acting chairman enjoys this 
combination during the summer as 
well as winter. Her summer job is 
that of arts and crafts counsellor at 
Hillcroft, a camp near Poughkeepsie 
in New York State. 

Prior to her four years in this 
school, Mrs. Davis taught at Music 
and Art High School. She finds stu¬ 
dents of both her former school and 
her present one “extremely capable 
and inspiring.” 

Mrs. Davis found hobbies a difficult 
category to fill in. “I love to travel,” 
she stated, “and to dabble in my old 
job, interior decorating, but these are 
more than mere pastimes.” 

As her pet peeves, Mrs. Davis listed 
number paintings and coloring books, 
which she feels are of no creative 
value. 

“My favorite artistic areas,” the 
subject told us, leaning forward earn¬ 
estly, “are those of applied art. I love 
architecture, design and any form of 
visual expression.” 

Concerning the courses given in her 
department, Mrs. Davis feels that 
minor art, taken by first and second 
year students, is among the most im¬ 
portant, because it provides the oppor¬ 
tunity for solving and understanding 
visual problems and for the discovery 
of talent. 


Silas Marner is a good book to read 
if one is going on into the business 
world, because it contains an informa¬ 
tive account of the textile trade in the 
nineteenth century and makes one 
realize “how far we have come.” It 
is always a good feeling when one 
realizes this. The same applies to 
Moby Dick if one is going to be a 
whaler or get a job as harpoon- 
salesman or employee of the Museum 
of Natural History. 

As one can see, these books, in 
addition to being pleasurable reading, 
have great practical applications. A 
more complete list is found in the new 
English Handbook. One can hang 
this list on the wall and gloatingly 
check off each new book as he reads 
it. In time, as the list shrinks, the 
reader will be ready to read the Sears 
Roebuck catalogue with real under¬ 
standing. 


Active Seniors Arnold, Miriam 
Successful in Science Search 


by Nina 



Arnold and Miriam 


“Incredibly wonderful,” exulted en¬ 
thusiastic winners Arnold Fetell and 
Miriam Dick when told of their suc¬ 
cess in the National Westinghouse 
Science Talent Search. 

The seniors placed among the forty 
winners in the 18th annual contest, 
making our school one of the three in 
the country having two winners. 

Miriam’s project, entered under the 
formidable title of “A Behavioral and 
Developmental Study of Acromys Ca- 
hurinus,” involved detailed observa¬ 
tions on “spiny mice” from Egypt. 

Miriam became interested in the be¬ 
havior patterns of the rodents while 
doing volunteer work at the Museum 
of Natural History in the Department 
of Animal Behavior. 

“Very little information can be 
found in scientific literature about 
these unusual animals,” Miriam said. 
“Some of them exhibit a trait similar 
to a backward somersault, and I’ve 
been trying to determine a possible 
explanation for it.” 

A Merit and General Motors semi¬ 
finalist, a Bausch and Lomb Medalist, 
n editor-in-chief of Biota, and semi¬ 
finalist in the National Honor Society 
Scholarship Competition, Miriam is 
also interested in chess, folksinging, 
amateur radio operation, math team 
competition, theater, square dancing, 
and gardening. She is an active mem¬ 
ber of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden 
Boy and Girl Club. 

Arnold conducted experiments dem¬ 
onstrating the effects of ultra-violet 
light on Euglena—a one-celled pro¬ 
tozoa which evidences both animal 
and plant characteristics. 

“I proved ultraviolet light has a de¬ 
layed lethal effect on Euglena,” 
Arnold related, “and in conjunction 
with certain acids these rays will also 
destroy the chlorophyll in this special 
genus.” 

He also devised a special microscope 
slide which enables him to expose pro- 


Tolkofif 

tozoa to electric currents while exam¬ 
ining them. 

Arnold’s accomplishments are not 
limited to the field of science alone. 
He was Boy Leader of Senior Arista, 
President of his official class and “Les 
Cadets,” a French Club; and he is a 
member of XYZ and the Science 
Service Squad. 

Besides maintaining a 95 average in 
his senior class, Arnold is an avid 
sports fan and professes an enthusias¬ 
tic, but relatively unscientific interest 
in girls. 

As for future plans, Arnold hopes 
to major in chemistry at Harvard. 
Miriam would like to attend Swarth- 
more College where she expects to 
major in biology and psychology. 

The two fortunate finalists, picked 
from among 28,195 contestants, are 
now looking forward to a five day 
expense paid trip to the Science Talent 
Institute in Washington. Here they 
will receive awards of $250 each, a 
gold pin, and will enter into the com¬ 
petition for the five major cash prizes. 


Pupils' Comic Errors 
Lighten Marking Task 

by Eric Frankel 

Brightening the teachers’ tasks as 
they mark English papers are the slips 
of the pen or mind which students 
submit as answers. 

When many pupils take tests, they 
seem to imagine themselves at the 
racetrack and play “long-shots” which 
prove to be amusing and surprising. 

A common error is the dangling 
participle. “Arriving on my bicycle, 
the elephants began their act at the 
circus.” “Watching a mystery on my 
TA, the murdered man lay crumbled 
on the floor.” Of course an elephant 
can’t ride your bicycle and a dead man 
can’t watch TV. 

Another blunder lies in errors based 
on faulty hearing. Has anyone ever 
heard of Rachel Lindsy, or of Walt 
Winchell’s “Oh Captain, My Cap¬ 
tain”? Have any of you read essays 
recently? If so have you come across 
“A Dissertation on Roast Pig,” by 
Charles Ham? 

“While taking a shower, the tele¬ 
phone rang.” A short circuit, no 
doubt. Another rather unlikely situ¬ 
ation was presented by the student 
who said, “The campus was covered 
with snow and the bustling, happy 
faces of students.” It must have been 
a gory sight. 

Next time you write a composition, 
reread it a few times; otherwise a per¬ 
fectly serious composition may prove 
hilarious to the reader. 


School Library Serves Needs, 
Solves Problems of Students 


by Judy 

“As your homework assignment for 
Monday, bring in a report on NATO,” 
says Mrs. Jones. “I expect you to 
include information which is not 
found in the textbook.” 

“What an unfair assignment,” 
grumbles Henry. “The Public Li¬ 
brary is so far from my home. I’m 
really sunk. Where will I ever be 
able to get the information?” 

The school’s library is the answer 
to Henry’s question. It is equipped to 
serve students’ special needs. 

Since NATO is a current topic, re¬ 
cent information is needed. A quick 
look in the Reader’s Guide to Period¬ 
ical Literature under the heading 
NATO will give Henry and his class¬ 
mates a long list of pertinent maga¬ 
zine articles. The library receives 
almost seventy-seven magazines of all 
types and keeps a circulating file of 
most of them. For instance, all the 
issues of Life published in the last 
five years are available for reference. 


Fuller 

The newspapers are also a valuable 
reference source. The library has 
maintained a clipping file since the 
first decade of the century. Articles on 
every conceivable subject are clipped 
and filed daily. All clippings may be 
borrowed. 

Additional information on many 
subjects is listed in a pamphlet file 
with booklets on subjects ranging 
from skin diving to current events. 
A picture file aids those wishing visual 
material. 

The library collection is kept up-to- 
date by the addition of new books to 
fit all tastes. Wondering what makes 
the Russians click? The Primer on 
Communism, by George Cronyn might 
provide some answers. When your 
boy friend mentions Brubeck do you 
draw a blank? A Handbook of Jazz, 
by Ulanov, Schubert and Lapp will 
help you surprise him with your 
knowledge. Other recent acquisitions 
range from books on radiation to 
Collected Plays of Arthur Miller. 
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Hoopsters Finish Second After Losing Coin Toss For First 


Team Conquers Wingate 71-70 
On Last Second Free Throw 

by Bob Dinerstein 

Sparked by co-captain Lew Freifeld and junior sensation Billy 
Cunningham, the Dutchman cagers came from behind in the last 
second of play to eke out a 71—70 victory over a powerful Wingate 
team, February 11, on our home court. 


The Generals, paced by 6—5 for¬ 
ward Roger Brown, dominated the 
play until late in the final quarter. 
However, with two minutes remain¬ 
ing to play, Freifeld and Cunningham 
clicked to give the contest its story¬ 
book finish. 

Billy put in four straight points 
after stealing the ball, while a layup 
by Lew, who had also taken the ball 
out of the hands of a Wingate 
player, knotted the game at 67—67. 
Time was running out as the Gen¬ 
erals hit three consecutive free throws 
to take a 70—67 lead. 

A clever three point play by Frei¬ 
feld with twelve seconds to go again 
tied the score, as the crowd of 900 
went wild. At this point Brown had 
the ball stolen by Joel Yoselowitz, 
giving the Dutchmen the ball with 
five seconds remaining. Cunningham 
drew a foul at the buzzer and sunk 
the crucial free throw to give our 
cagers the coveted victory. 

The game’s high scorer was Roger 
Brown, whose spectacular rebounding 
and defensive play stymied our 
quintet most of the way. Following 
him were Martell Wynn and Joel 
Yoselowitz with 20. Johnny Pelkaus 
scored 18 for the Dutchmen while 
Cunningham garnered 13. Freifeld’s 
9 points were far below the 28 he 
scored in his last outing against 
Wingate but his hustling, ball hawk¬ 
ing and clutch play proved invaluable. 

This win put the Dutchmen into a 
two way tie with the losers, for first 
place in Brooklyn II. It also marked 
the second year in a row in which 
they have snapped Wingate’s un¬ 
defeated streak. 
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Hamilton, Grady Bow 
To Cager Onslaught 

by Boh Gelbarcl 

In two easily won games, the Buff 
and Blue cagers romped to victories 
over Alexander Hamilton, 85—45, and 
Grady Vocational, 75—31. 

The Hamilton game opened as the 
Dutchmen jumped to a quick lead 
when co-captain Lew Freifeld hit two 
fouls and Joel Yoselowitz hit one foul 
shot. Johnny Pelkaus added a two- 
pointer, and the score after one min¬ 
ute’s play was 5—1. 

The hoopsters kept a large lead 
throughout the quarter, Joel scoring 
a sensational 20 points in the period, 
which ended with the Dutchmen on 
the long end of a 37—8 count. 

The squad handled the rest of the 
game easily. High man for the hoop¬ 
sters was Joel Yoselowitz with 21, 
followed by Lew Freifeld with 15 and 
Howie Fabian with 11. 

Leading scorers for Hamilton were 
Bob Cheeseman, with 18 and Tyrone 
Lewis with 8. 

In a game on February 4, the 
Dutchmen overpowered Grady, 75— 
31. The cagers erupted to a 20—7 
lead in the first quarter, and from 
there on, the game went easily. The 
leading point-getters were Yoselowitz, 
15, Bill Cunningham, 12, and Howie 
Fabian, 10. 

High men for Grady were Fred 
Bennett, 12, and Bob Tremper, 8. 

The first Hamilton game diverted 
from the usual pattern of games 
against the vocational schools. The 
eager attack couldn’t start rolling in 
the first half and the team could only 
pile up a 28—18 lead at the half. 

The squad bounced back hard in 
the third quarter as Billy Cunningham 
and Lew Freifeld consistently spread 
the net. Playing tight defensive ball, 
the team held Hamilton to six while 
scoring 33. Paced by Harry Pech, 
an all junior team rolled up the final 
87—37 margin in the final quarter. 


Yoselowitz Coaches Quintet; 
Alumni Star in College Play 


by Bruce Weber 

The 59 points racked up by the Dutchmen in the second half 
against Hamilton represented a one half high for the cagers. The 
amazing thing about the feat was that the team had a new coach. 


Arista Team Furious; 
Seeks to Avenge Loss 

by Steve Kurian 

Members of Senior Arista took to 
the hardwood for the first time in two 
years on Friday, January 30, as they 
battled with the Wingate Arista on 
the enemy’s home court. Although 
coming out on the short end of the 
50—42 score, our wizards of the 
blackboards proved to be pretty adept 
in the backcourt. 

Seniors Stuart Weiner, Richard 
Friedlander, Jesse Kahn, William 
Gerchick and Richard Hirschman 
composed the starting team which 
Arista members A1 Stearn and Steve 
Weiland coached. When offered a 
five-year contract to coach the Cin¬ 
cinnati Royals, they declined, stating 
that they hoped “to pull a Fuzzy Le- 
vane” and turn the Arista team into a 
winner. High scorer for our side was 
Stuart Weiner with 20 points. 

Still smarting from defeat, the 
managers hope to have a return match 
with the “Little Generals” soon. They 
boldly asserted that the team will take 
on all comers, be they grammar school 
teams or professionals. In certain 
cases, they added, qualifying examina¬ 
tions might be necessary. 


injured star Joel Yoselowitz. Joel re¬ 
placed Coach Kirsner for the second 
half. 

Coach Yoselowitz started five of his 
friends, but when the score mounted 
to 63—22, he figured it was time to 
give his enemies some experience. 
This worked out well as the final 
score was 87—37. 

The final buzzer was not the end 
of the young coach’s career. Later in 
the evening he was besieged with 
phone calls. The Cincinnati Royals, 
wallowing in the depths of the Na¬ 
tional Basketball Association, offered 
him a five year contract. Joel con¬ 
sidered the job but refused, saying 
he’s always been with a winner. 

Alumni Star 

Former Dutchman cage great John¬ 
ny Lee, ’54, refused a New York 
Knickerbocker contract in favor of 
a Yale graduate fellowship. Doug 
Moe, ’56, in his sophomore year at 
North Carolina, paced them to an all- 
important league victory over arch 
rival North Carolina State. Mike 
Berger, ’58, recipient of the Larry 
Ritchie award last year, is number 
one man for the frosh at the Univer¬ 
sity of Rochester. 

Sam Zootz, ’58, is not playing ball 
for anybody. As a matter of fact, 
Sam, at this moment, is locked in the 
chemistry laboratory at Slippery Rock 
State Teachers College. 



ON TARGET, FIRE: All-City candidate Lew Freifeld demonstrates 
his deadly jump shot. 


Sports Thoughts 

by Steve Smith 



PSAL Fives To Shoot 
For City Cage Crown 

Now at the end of another season 
of P.S.A.L. basketball, talk of “mak¬ 
ing the Garden” rages throughout the 


The present basketball season, still going strong, has 
provided many interesting days and nights for the avid 
fan. From the avenging of last year’s defeats by Tilden 
which kept us from the Garden to the complete reversal 
of the non-league mark, this has indeed been a succcessful 
year. 

There are many factors responsible for this great 
standing. First, the backcourt, as ad¬ 
vertised, was among the best in the 
city. Freifeld’s foul line jump shot 
proved deadly and Pelkaus’ set and 
driving layup accounted for the va¬ 
riety which caught the opposition off 
guard. In addition, Roger Fasting’s 
ability to come off the bench and help 
was all important. 


city. 

With certain exceptions, all the 
teams which finished first or second 
in one of the P.S.A.L.’s ten divisions 
“made” the Garden. Of the twelve 
first and second round games, eight 
will take place in Madison Square 
Garden as parts of double-headers on 
February 24 and 26 and March 3 and 
5. The other four will be played at 
Queens College on Saturday, Febru¬ 
ary 28 in doubleheaders at 1:00 and 
6:30 P.M. 

For the remaining programs, two 
quarterfinal tilts are scheduled for 
Madison Square Garden on March 12, 
and the others for Queens College on 
March 9 at 3 :00 P.M. The semifinal 
round takes place Tuesday, March 17, 
with the finals and consolation game 
Thursday, March 19, at the Garden. 
Starting time for the first game on 
all dates at the Garden is 2:15 P.M. 

Quickly reviewing the season over 
the city, perennial champs have 
reigned supreme. In the Bronx, Mor¬ 
ris and Clinton have gained the title. 
Commerce tops one Manhattan divi¬ 
sion while Seward Park and Franklin 
appear headed for a first place tie in 
the other. In Brooklyn I, Madison 
is unchallenged with Boys topping 
Brooklyn III. Queens races are the 
tightest with Bayside and Bryant 
fighting in North Queens while Van 
Buren appears the victor in South 
Queens. 


Up front, where lack of rebounding 
nower could have ruined us, were Joel 
Yoselowitz and Howie Fabian. Later 
joined by Bill Cunningham and Ed 
Nally, rebounding power became an 
isset, not a weakness. 

Although it may be a bit early, let’s 
start on next year’s possibilities. 
Paced by Billy Cunningham, the 
frontcourt will probably do most of 
the scoring. Cunningham, who was a 
sub at the beginning of the season, 
blossomed overnight into a consistent 
scorer, rebounder and defensive ace. 
He is unquestionably one of the best 
sophs in the city. Still more potential 
than achievement, he should become 
an Erasmus great. 

Helping Cunningham will be Howie 
Fabian, Bill Cordes, Lionel Johnson 
and Harry Pech. 

In the backcourt, Richie Hochberg 
and Jerry Star will have to be the 
nucleus around which Coach Kirsner 
will build. 

The holes left in the team will be 
filled by newcomers up from the most 
successful Junior Varsity in recent 
years. “Butch” Lawrence, a forward 
with enormous potential will bolster 
the frontcourt while Ron Snow, top 
scorer this year for the JayVee, will 
help the all around offensive attack. 

From all indications, the hoopsters 
appear Garden bound for many years 
to come. 


Girls 9 Sports 

by Sandy Lepiner 


The new school term holds promises of fun, enjoy¬ 
ment, and figure-molding too for many of our sports- 
minded females. 

If you love sports, are enthusastic, and are willing to 
assist the health education department, the Leaders’ Club 
cordially invites you to attend its open meeting and tryout 
session during the third week in February. You are a f 
potential Leader if you fulfill the following technical requirements: no failing 
marks, fine character, a minimum mark in gym or hygiene of 75% and a year 
of both an indoor and outdoor sport. However, for girls on P.M. session, 
two terms of hockey will suffice. 

At the opening of the basketball tournament, faculty coach Mrs. Sirkka 
Johnson predicted, “The competition will be extremely keen as each grade 
has some very capable and outstanding players.” 

Eyeing the girls at practice on the volleyball court, staff supervisor Miss 
Mildred Engleberg remarked, “It looks as if we’re in for the most colorful 
and exciting series yet.” 

Alley captains Jean Rew, Marie Russo, Joan Rosenfeld, Margaret Hop¬ 
kins, Linda Treiber, Katherine Scott, Elaine Vermisie, Carolyn Steckert, 
Antoinnette Schwarz, Sydelle Kramer, Jane Manning, Laura Fishman, Judy 
Zimmerman, Joan Voraski, Fran Feld, Lynne Kessler, Rochelle Dratler, Joy 
Krone, Esta Rochkind and Abby Rothman agree, “Bowling is the greatest!” 



Wrong Call of Flip Precedes 
Expected Win Over Midwood 

by Steve Smith 

The skilled Dutchman hoopsters could have used a bit of luck 
as they lost the coin toss for first place to Wingate, February 17. 
Although the flip settled the cagers in second place, they played 

out the schedule by clobbering Mid- 


Hoopsters Vanquish 
Honest Abes. VeeBees 

The Buff and Blue hoopsters 
avenged two of last season’s defeats 
by whipping Lincoln and Van Buren 
in non-league tilts. 

Friday, February 13, proved to be 
quite lucky for the Dutchmen as they 
racked up a 73—42 margin in the 
Lincoln gym. From Johnny Pelkaus’ 
opening layup on, the team was able 
to check any serious Lincoln inroad 
on their advantage. 

After a period of intermittent ball¬ 
hawking by both teams, the Buff and 
Blue gained a 16—10 quarter score 
which they extended to 33—22 at 
the half. Although Coach Bernard 
Kirsner substituted freely in the sec¬ 
ond half, the squad of juniors con¬ 
tinued to pile up points until they 
amassed a 73—42 bulge at the final 
buzzer. 

Pelkaus and Roger Fasting were 
high scorers in the game with 15 and 
14 points respectively. Afterwards, 
Coach Kirsner apologized for the 
inconsistency of the team. “The 
team experienced a letdown after the 
Wingate game,” he stated. 

Red-hot Joel Yoselowitz with 26 
points made up for the spotty shoot¬ 
ing of his team mates as the squad 
edged Van Buren 59-53 in gym 125, 
January 30. 

Two free throws gave the Dutch¬ 
men a 2—0 lead in the relatively 
scoreless first three minutes. Despite 
Yoselowitz’ offensive efforts the 
cagers trailed 14—12 at the quarter’s 
end. In the second period the com¬ 
bined shooting of Lew Freifeld and 
Yoselowitz gave the Dutchmen a per¬ 
manent advantage. 

The only blot on the team’s record 
came January 23 when the team 
bowed to Madison’s high-flying High¬ 
waymen in the Madison gym, 73—62. 
Madison got off to a quick start and 
dominated the game throughout. This 
loss at the hands of the Brooklyn I 
champs was the only one the team 
suffered all season in non-league play. 


wood 68—59, February 20. 

With all other division teams elim¬ 
inated from contention for the two 
play-off berths, PSAL officials sched¬ 
uled the flip in anticipation of a first- 
place tie. Although neither the Buff 
and Blue nor Wingate had finished its 
seasons, the results of the Wingate 
games with patsies Hamilton and the 
Dutchmen game with weak Midwood, 
were foregone conclusions. 

The loss of the flip hurt the second- 
place hoopsters. They drew tough 
Morris and the harder bracket in the 
tourney, instead of the relatively soft 
bracket and opponent that first place 
Wingate, drew. 

Running true to form, the team 
toyed with Mid wood in the season’s 
finale. While refraining from showing 
too much to the scouting Morris team, 
the hoopsters combined enough of 
their deadly shooting and clinging de¬ 
fense to dominate the game. 

The victory gave the cagers a 16—2 
overall record and an 11—1 record in 
Brooklyn II. Its combination of 
offense, defense and hustle earned the 
Buff and Blue the reputation of one 
of the best teams in the city. 

Playing their last league game 
were seniors Lew Freifeld, Bob Som¬ 
mer, Rog Fasting, Ed Nally, John 
Pelkaus and Joel Yoselowitz. 

Summing up the team’s success, 
Coach Bernie Kirsner said, “We won 
because we were a team team. Though 
Cunningham, Yoselowitz, Pelkaus and 
Freifeld got most of the praise, the 
contributions of Sommer, Fasting, 
Nally and Fabian were equally im¬ 
portant.” 

Co-captain Bob Sommer echoed his 
coach. '“All of the guys on the team 
worked together. Morris, paced by 
those two hot-shots, Holiday and 
Marchado, is supposed to be pretty 
good. But if we play the same way 
that we’ve been playing all year, we’ll 
beat them!” 


Baseball, Tennis, Golf Coaches 
Look Forward to Good Spring 


by Richard Brook 

Baseball coach Dugan, golf coach Brown and tennis coach 
Badain are echoing the poet who said, “If Winter comes, can Spring 
be far behind?” In the middle of freezing February, they are laying 
plans for the upcoming spring sports 


seasons. 

Mr. Austin Dugan exudes optimism. 
“We have a fair schedule, a well- 
balanced team, and, with our solid 
combination of veterans and rookies,” 
he said, “we should reach the top of 
our division.” Returning lettermen on 
whom Coach Dugan is counting are 
infielders Joe Tursellino and Phil 
Satow, outfielder Norm Shimmel, 
pitchers Ed Nally and Lou Romanucci 
and catchers Bob Rose, Bob Glaberson 
and Harvey Wielstein. 

New golf coach Neil Brown is aim¬ 
ing for the city crown. His rosy 
hopes are based on veterans Billy 
Gerchick, Pete Sherman, Bruce Don- 
off and Steve Fromm, plus newcomers 
Gerald Friedman and Lynn Tashman. 

Tennis veterans Mike Gastman, 
Richard Friedlander and Fred Sierles 
head the list of those on whom Coach 
Badain is relying to better last year’s 
8—1 record. 

The coach added, “However, sec¬ 
ond-stringers such as Hal Schapiro 
and Steve Rattner, both of whom 
reached the finals of the PSAL novice 
championship, and Richie Hochberg 
who reached the quarter-finals of the 
same event, will have to do their 
share.” 


JV Loses to Tilden; 
Winning Streak Ends 

A determined Tilden team stopped 
the JayVee basketball team’s bid for 
an undefeated season with a 37—31 
victory prior to the Varsity-Hamilton 
game, February 6. The loss gave the 
cagers a season record of 9—1. 

The winning streak that the team 
boasted going into the Tilden game 
included victories over Lafayette, 
Bushwick, Adams, Columbus, Max¬ 
well, Lincoln, Sheepshead Bay, Ham¬ 
ilton and Van Buren. 

Coach A1 Badain had only plaudits 
for the team. “I would like to praise 
the entire team,” he stated. He added 
that good teamwork was responsible 
for the fine record compiled by the 
squad. “The team has matured,” he 
concluded, “and with a little more 
practice some boys may rise to varsity 
stardom.” 

High scorer for the squad is co¬ 
captain Ron Snow with an 8.5 points- 
per-game average. Close behind is 
Stan Horowitz with an 8.25 average, 
while co-captain Butch Lawrence is 
hitting at a 6.5 clip. 
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State and Federal Loans Become Available; 
Deserving Students To Benefit By Scheme 


Students desiring to attend college 
but who lack the necessary funds 
should be aware of two loan programs 
that may help solve their financial 
problems. They are the New York 
Higher Education Assistance program 
and the new Federal government loan 
plan which went into effect this Feb¬ 
ruary. 

Under the New York Higher Edu¬ 
cation Assistance program, New York 
students of college ability will be able 
to borrow the funds necessary to con¬ 
tinue their education from the New 
York State bank of their choice. 
Loans are repaid on liberal terms. 

There are no restrictions on the 
program of study, except that it leads 
to a degree and that it be registered 
by the New York State Education 
Department or offered in an institu¬ 
tion accredited by a regional accredit¬ 
ing agency. There are no restrictions 
on pre-college preparation except that 
the student be accepted to the college 
of his choice. 

Students should note that the New 
York State Education Assistance Cor¬ 
poration which offers the above plan 
is a non-profit organization created 
by the New York State Legislature 
in 1957 to operate this loan plan. Only 
the Commercial banks of New York 
State which have signed a contract 
with and have the guarantee of the 
New York Higher Education Assist¬ 
ance Corporate may make these 
loans. 

Under the current terms of the plan, 
the qualified student borrows from 
the bank on promissory notes as 
needed each term during the school 
years. Monthly repayment of capital 
starts three months after graduation 
or termination of study and may nor¬ 
mally be spread over a six year 
period. Simple interest at the current 
prime rate (currently 4%) runs from 
the start of the loan and is payable 
at the end of each note, 

In order to qualify for a loan, a 
student must be a legal resident of 
New York State, must be accepted 
for admittance in the next regular 
semester of an accredited college, 
and must furnish proof of financial 
need and scholastic ability. To prove 
need, a budget must be presented 
showing student resources and ex¬ 
pected expenses. A copy of the tran¬ 
script of record will serve to prove 
scholastic ability. 

A student can borrow a maximum 
of $5000 according to this plan. Dur¬ 
ing the freshman year he can borrow 
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by Leonard Tobias 

$500; the second year, $750; the third 
year, $750; the fourth and graduate 
years, $1000. 

Students may obtain loan applica¬ 
tions from the Admission Office of 
the college. If applying to a college 
outside New York State, the student 
must first write requesting the loan 
application to the New York Higher 
Education Assistance Corporation, 
State Education Building, Albany 1, 
New York. Complete directions for 
processing are available from the 
bursar’s office in any college. 

Students may also turn to the Fed¬ 
eral government for loans, according 
to the National Defense Education 
Act. To be eligible for a loan under 
this plan, a student must be in need 
of the amount of the loan to pursue 
a course of study at the institution; 
he must be capable of maintaining 
good standing in such course; and the 
institution must have already accepted 
the student. 

In the selection of students for these 
loans, certain groups will receive spe¬ 
cial priority. They are students with 
a superior academic background who 
express a desire to teach in elementary 
or secondary schools, students whose 
academic background indicates a supe¬ 
rior capacity in science, mathematics, 
engineering or a modern foreign lan¬ 
guage and students who are enrolled 
or who have been accepted for en¬ 
rollment in the institution. 

The maximum loan is also $5000. 
The yearly limit is $1000. Interest 
on the loan is paid at the rate of 3 % 
a year on the unpaid balance begin¬ 
ning with the date on which payment 
of the loan is to begin. 

Repayment begins one year after the 
borrower ceases to pursue a full-time 
course of study at an institution of 


Secrecy Maintained 
As Sing Date Nears 

An air of mystery shrouds the ac¬ 
tivities of Sing participants. With 
the themes chosen, and the scripts 
written, the 1959 Sing plans are being 
consolidated behind the closed doors 
of the chapel and rehearsal rooms. 

The themes chosen by the grades 
have just been announced, although 
groups involved are closely guarding 
the script based on these themes. 

The seniors are developing their 
show around modern “Fads,” while 
juniors concentrate on the psycholog¬ 
ical aspects of “Problems.” The soph¬ 
omores chose the title of the movie 
The Twelve Angry Men for their 
theme. Enthusiastic freshmen selected 
“The March of Time.” 

The chaotic confusion of earlier re¬ 
hearsal sessions has now given way 
to more organized methods of confu¬ 
sion. The atmosphere is charged by 
a spirit of vigorous enthusiasm, excite¬ 
ment, and anticipation. 

“Sing,” said Mr. Joseph Albertson, 
“is the product of the creative efforts 
of the student body; and its success 
will be the realization of a plan 
worked for by many student repre¬ 
sentatives.” 


35th Year 


MEMBER 

National Council of Business Schools 
Business E^viotion Assn., State of N. Y. 

• ALL BUSINESS SUBJECTS 
• DIPLOMA COURSES 
Why Travel Downtown? 

WE PLACE OUR GRADUATES 
• Day A Evening Classes 
• Visit, Phone or Write for Catalog 

ESplanade 5-6800 I 


1601 KINGS HIGHWAY, B’KLYN 


BRIGHTON LINE, KINGS HIGHWAY STATION 



A/aremotff SE S Al 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

Personal Attention • Excellent Placement Service 
Classes start Feb., July , Sept.; for Catalog write Registrar 

480 LEXINGTON AVE. (at 46th), New York 17 • YU 6-4343 


higher education and ends eleven 
years thereafter, unless the pay pe¬ 
riod is extended for a good cause. 
The borrower may, however, acceler¬ 
ate his repayment. 

There is an added inducement for 
students interested in a career in 
teaching. Up to one half of any loan 
is cancelled for service as a full time 
teacher in a public elementary or sec¬ 
ondary school. 

As with the New York Higher Ed¬ 
ucation Assistance program, the stu¬ 
dent initiates the request for a loan 
at the bursar’s office of the college 
which has accepted him. Students 
having questions about any of the 
above programs can consult with the 
guidance counselors, Mrs. Ruth Gins¬ 
berg, Mr. Isadore Halpern and Mrs. 
Fanny Spieler, in Room 8. 


fordtiruwijcd, 

(^laAAAoom, 

by Richard Olivo 

“Well, So-and-so, did you watch 
Continental Classroom this morning?” 
asks physics teacher Mr. Isadore 
Lerner periodically of several ambi¬ 
tious but bleary-eyed students who 
arise at 6 :30 every morning to watch 
television. 

Continental Classroom, the program 
they get up to see, is a college course 
in “physics for the atomic age,” tele¬ 
vised Mondays through Fridays at 
6:30 A.M. on WRCA. College credit 
is available to viewers who are willing 
to fulfill certain requirements, but 
most watch the program for their own 
personal gain. 

The syllabus for the first semester 
was much like that of the ordinary 
high school or college physics course. 
The topics covered were kinematics 
and dynamics (the study of motion), 
light, electricity and magnetism. The 
specific lecture topics varied from 
electronics to ballistics, including les¬ 
sons on satellites and space travel, 
electronic computers, crystals, polar¬ 
ized light and surface tension. 

The second semester, which started 
February 11, has already covered the 
introduction to atomic physics, with 
lessons on the electron, isotopes and 
spectra. Most of the March lessons 
will continue with the study of atomic 
structure. 

In April and May, the lectures will 
center on the atomic nucleus. The 
course will end June 5, with a discus¬ 
sion of the future in physics. Until 
that date, treat bleary-eyed physics 
students with kindness. More often 
than not, their condition is caused by 
their addiction to Continental Class¬ 
room. 


Westinghouse 

(Continued from page 1) 
worked on the effects of tetracycline 
on Sarcina lutea. 

The winners will each receive a five 
day, all-expense paid trip to Washing¬ 
ton, a gold pin, at least $250 and a 
chance to compete for scholarships 
ranging from $3000 to $7500. They 
will also be able to meet prominent 
scientists in their own fields. 


MASPEN MUSIC CAMP 

In the BERKSHIRES near Tanglewood 
Jacob's Pillow, Stockbridge 

Co-Educational 

COMPLETE MUSIC PROGRAM 

All instruments, voice, and 
theoretical subjects. 

DANCE PROGRAM 

Modern and Ballet 


Performance Training and Ensemble 
Stressed. Certificates Awarded 

ALL RECREATION 

Write: 

319 Clinton St., Brooklyn 31, N. Y. 

Phone: 

MAin 4-4970 before 5 p.m. 
or UL 8-0386 after 6 p.m. 



Don’t charge ’til you see the whites of their eyes 


Senior On T.V. Science Show; 
Math Team Gains Fifth Place 


Senior Miriam Dick made her tele¬ 
vision debut on the program, “They 
Speak for Themselves” sponsored by 
the Thomas Alva Edison Foundation, 
February 22 at 12:00, on Channel 4. 
Miriam, a finalist in the Westinghouse 
Science Talent Search, discussed her 
science project on the program. 

Miriam Dick, Morris Hirsch, Rich¬ 
ard Olivo, Charles Roemer, Daniel 
Schiller and Stephen Smith have en¬ 
tered the semi-finals for the General 
Motors Scholarships. The corpora¬ 
tion chose the semi-finalists on the 
basis of College Board Entrance Ex¬ 
aminations. General Motors judges 
will consider averages, school recom¬ 
mendations and outside interests in 
conjunction with College Board scores 
in awarding scholarships. 

The Mathematics Team won fifth 
place in the city-wide high school 
math competition. Stated team cap¬ 
tain Richard Goodman, “We hope for 
an even more successful season this 
term.” 

Piano virtuoso, Henriette Kotlus is 
one of seven junior and senior high 
school semi-finalists in the third an¬ 
nual Brooklyn Philharmonia Youth 
Music Contest. Henriette will com¬ 
pete with three other pianists, two 
violinists and a French horn player. 


State Grants 

(Continued from page 1) 

Barry L. Shenin, Asher R. Sheppard, 
Fred S. Sierles, Stephen Skwire, 
Sheila K. Slobin, Stephen S. Smith, 
Jane Soifer, Lillian Z. Somers, 
Frederick S. Spiegel, John Stricks, 
Arthur M. Sussman, Frances Suss- 
man, Gilbert B. Sussman, James R. 
Thompson, Joel A. Thurm, Leonard 
Tobias, Harvey Walden, Philip R. 
Weinberger, Mary S. Weinstock, 
Evelyn S. Wiesen, Jane A. Wirth, 
Harvey I. Wolfman, Richard Zucker- 
man, Paula C. Zweifach. 

Winners of Science-Mathematics 
Scholarships are: 

Melvin Altman, Joel H. Blatt, 
Mirian Dick, Arnold J. Fetell, Henry 
M. Fierman, Richard H. Goodman, 
Kenneth I. Gottlieb, Allan M. 
Greenstein, Edward H. Greer, Walter 

E. Gross, Diane F. Gutterman, Morris 
G. Hirsch, Robert Leefe, Gilbert L. 
Leonard, David G. Levine, Michael 
S. Lubell, Barry A. Munitz, Richard 

F. Olivo, Robert Reasenberg, Joel D. 
Reiss, lisa J. Roslow, Daniel H. 
Schiller, Asher R. Sheppard, Stephen 
Skwire,, Stephen S. Smith, Gilbert B. 
Sussman, Harvey Walden, Philip R. 
Weinberger. 

Recipients of State Nursing Schol¬ 
arships are: 

Carol S. Bergstein, Eileen C. 
Bianco, Karen M. Hersh, Corinne H. 
Langsam, Dorothy C. Purcell, Jean 
F. Rew, Linda M. Schwartz, Cecelia 
D. Sussman, Evelyn S. Wiesen. 

Lenore Frowley won the Scholar¬ 
ship for Children of Deceased or 
Disabled Veterans. 


The Philharmonia will award tro¬ 
phies to the schools of first, second, 
and third prize winners. The winner 
of the final round of competition on 
February 21, will appear as guest 
soloist with the orchestra. 

In addition to the seventeen who 
were semi-finalists, twenty seniors re¬ 
ceived commendation for their per¬ 
formance in the National Merit 
Scholarship Qualifying Test. They 
were: Marion Brown, Miriam Fein- 
gold, William Fellner, Lois Finkel- 
stein, Jo-Ellen Good, Gaile Gordon, 
Kenneth Gottlieb, Walter Gross, Joyce 
Kessler, Harry Lesch, Jerome Levy, 
Peter Nussbaum, Mary Lou Poska, 
Jean Rew, Charles Roemer, Asher 
Sheppard, Stephen Skwire, Sheila 
Slobin, Harvey Walden and Evelyn 
Wiesen. 

Graduate Valerie Beller is our 
school’s 1959 Betty Crocker Home¬ 
maker of Tomorrow. She earned the 
highest score in a written examination. 
She received a pin and her test paper 
was entered in the state competition. 
State winners will receive cash prizes 
and a set of the Encyclopedia Britan - 
nica. 


TEEN-AGE CAMP 

LINCOLN FARM ROSCOE, N. Y. 

A co-ed camp exclusively for teen¬ 
agers. Campers choose own program. 
Forestry, construction (campers built 
9-room house in 1958), farm (animals, 
crops), 12 craft shops, extensive trips 
(1,500 miles), driver training (dual 
control car), orchestra, chorus, drama, 
dance, guitar instruction, horses, riflery 
all sports. For illustrated booklet, 
write or call: 

H. LOREN, ARDSLEY 4, N. Y. 
OW 3 - 4999 


Fun With Hobbies and Crafts 

“A Complete Line of Hobby 
and Model Supplies” 

Brooklyn's Hobby House 

2222 Coney Island Avenue 

(Corner Avenue S) 

DEwey 9-9684 


NEW YORK, 154 NASSAU ST. 

0pp. CITY HALL, BEekman 3-4840 

Bronx Grand Cone. CY 5-6200 

Wash. Heights W. 181st St. WA 3-2000 

Brooklyn Flatbush Av. BU 2-2703 

Brooklyn Broadway GL 5-8147 

Jamaica Sutphin Blvd. JA 6-3835 

Flushing Main Street FL 3-3535 

Staten Island Bay Street Gl 7-1515 

rnrr Write now for 21 page book 
rtlLL 'SECRETARY AS A CAREER' 


includes great names once secretaries 



You'll 

GO GO GO 
for • •. 


Grads Do Well 
In College 

Included among the ranks of former 
Erasmians who have been accepted 
into medical school are: Alvin Edel- 
stein, Donald Mayer son, Aron New- 
field, Alan Rhinestone, Neil Schneider, 
Robert Shikes, Steven G. Silverberg 
and Walter Troffkin. The boys all 
attended Brooklyn College. Alvin 
and Walter will attend the State Uni¬ 
versity of Medicine in Brooklyn, while 
Donald will enter the State University 
College of Medicine at Syracuse. 
State scholarship winner Robert will 
use his grant at the New York Uni¬ 
versity College of Medicine. Alan 
will also remain in the city, while 
attending classes at the Albert Ein¬ 
stein College of Medicine. 

Double scholarship winner Steven 
will attend the Johns Hopkins Uni¬ 
versity of Medicine. He is the re¬ 
cipient of both a state scholarship and 
a Jonas Salk Scholarship. Aron and 
Neil will both study abroad at the 
Catholic University of Louvain in 
Belgium. 

Sanford V. Berens is the new As¬ 
sistant Sports Editor of The Dart¬ 
mouth, the student edited daily news¬ 
paper of Dartmouth College. 


List Scholars 

(Continued from page 1) 

The highest average among the 
sophs, 97.4, went to Alice Merker, 
followed close behind by Suellen Safir 
with 97.2. Other sophs of high rank 
are: Judith Dick, 97; Michael Lesk, 
96.8; Bruce Weiskopf, 96.2 and 
Jerome Rubin, 96. 

Others joining the top group in¬ 
clude : Donald Cooper, Amy Kaiser 
and Stephen Moshman, 95.8; Richard 
Alben, 95.6; Roberta Herskowitz and 
Ellen Nussbaum, 95.4; Susan Cohen, 
Nancy Rosenthal and Sue Silverman, 
95.2. Rita Breitbart, Diane Gainen 
and Jeanette Poppa tied for eleventh 
position with an even 95. 

According to the list compiled by 
deans Shanman and Dugan, only 
three members of the freshman grade 
emerged to join the top scholars of 
the other grades. Robert Douglas 
and Carole Endorf with averages of 
95.2 lead, followed by Mark Korstein 
with 95. 


PHARMACY 

...a 

Profession 
Dedicated 
to 

Public 
Health! 

♦opportunities for 

YOUNG MEN & WOMEN 
for diversified life-careers 
in the field of PHARMACY 
were NEVER GREATER. 

THE B. S. IN PHARMACY is a door- 
opener to security and a prosperous 
future with professional status in a 
field offering many versatile careers: 
Retail and Hospital Pharmacy • Phar¬ 
maceutical Research and Control • 
Drug Distribution • Civil Service • 
Public Health Services • Food and 
Drug Administration • Veterans 
Administration. 

THE BROOKLYN COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 

offers a comprehensive four-year 
course designed to prepare students 
for The practice of Pharmacy and for 
all allied fields. It provides the best 
professional training available and 
a well-rounded collegiate life. 

WE 

1 LONG ISLAND 

1 UNIVERSITY 


B’KLYN COLLEGE of PHARMACY' 

604 Lafayette Ave. • Brooklyn, N.Y. 
[ FOUNDED .1886 MAin 2-4040 


Writ* or 
Phon* For 

o Our Bulletin 
of Information 

• An Applica¬ 
tion Form 

* A counseling 
Interview 
with Dean 
Arthur G. Zupko 



Printing of an “ad” in “The Dutchman” does not signify recommendation by Erasmus Hall High School of the person, service or product advertised. 


























































































